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THE MERCHANT’S DREAM. 


(ORIGINAL. ] 
ASLEEP ON HIS MOTHER’S GRAVEL 


BY MRS. 8. EB. DAWES. 


A mother was borne to the churchyard old, \ 
*Neath a drooping willow‘s shade; 

And sad was the knell the church-bell tolled, 
As there her pale form they laid. 


But nene there were of the weeping band 
Knew aught of the wild despair, 

Or felt the dread chill of death’s cold hand, 
Bave the boy who lingered tifere. 


Closer he crept to his mother’s side, 
And the teardrops fell like rain ; 
For never again in the world so wide 

Would he find her like again. 


Then forth he went from the sacred spot 
Full many a mile away: 

In other scenes where her form was not, 
To toil through the weary day. 


He missed his mother’s cheering smile, 
And her ever tender care, 

And he missed her soft white hand the while, 
As it smoothed his golden hair. 


Cold, bitter words, in flerce anger given, 
Fell harsh on the orphan’s ear; 

And away from the wound with anguish driven, 
He fied in his grief and fear. 


Still on he went, with weary feet, 
Where his only refage lay, 

Thinking the while that her voice so sweet 
Was guiding the doubtful way. 


With tear-stained cheek, ‘neath the moon’s clear light, 
Where the willow branches wave, 

They found the poor orphan boy that night, 
Asleep on hie mother's grave! 
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THE MERCHANT'S DREAM: 
—OR,— 


THE LAW OF KINDNBESS. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX, 
AUTHOR OF “‘ PEN AND INK SKETOHES,’’ ETO. 


A GREAT while ago, several hundred years at 
least, there lived in Cairo a rich merchant whose 
name was Abdallah. He was commonly called 
Abdallah the rich, and sometimes Abdallah the 
miserly. From boyhood almost he had been en- 
gaged in business, and always successfally. 
Shift as it might, the wind was always favorable 
to some of his ships, and ventures which ruined 
other merchants, overflowed his coffers with gold. 
The blue Mediterranean reflected the gleam of 
his smiles. Nile, the father of rivers, was 
shadowed by the swarthy faces of slaves who 
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rowed his boats, and the burning sands of the 
desert were trampled by the feet of his caravans. 
His emissaries were known in the bazaars of 
Delhi and Damascus, in the spicy forests of 
Ceylon, and among the pearl divers of the far 
Indian seas. They even traded, it was said, with 
the natives of Timbuctoo, that mysterious city 
whose existence has been so often denied: Ab- 
dallah, however, had never guitted Cairo, the 
city of his birth. He knew too well the dangers 
and hardships of travel to think of exposing his 
precious person to them. He had but to name 
a place to his agents, and say, “‘ Go there,” and 
they went. 

His bazaars were in different parts of thd city, 
but his house, like that of every good Turk, was 
in the Turkish Quarters. Save the arch over the 
door, whith was elaborately carved, and illumin- 
ated with gold letters—a text from the Koran— 
there was nothing about the outside of the house 
to stamp its owner a wealthy man. Inside, how- 
ever, i¢ was apparent, and all was rich and 
beautifal. | 

Like many other mean and selfish men, Ab- 
dallah was at heart, sensual and luxurious. His 
floors were carpeted with the richest stuffs of the 
East, brilliant in dye, and soft as flowers to the 
feet. Truly it was an enchanted place, that 
garden and house, and worthy of a better master 
than Abdallah. 

Here Abdallah dwelt year after year. No one 
shared his enjoyments save his daughter Zuleika, 
and she only when he was away. There was 
not much happiness in the house where Abdallah 
was, he was so selfish and exacting. It was im- 
possible to please him. He thought of no one 
but himself and his own gains and losses. He 
had a wonderfal head for accounts, and could 
reckon untold sums by instinct. He knew toa 
fraction how much every debtor owed him, and 
how much it cost just to keep the life in his 
slaves. When the business of the day was over, 
and he had smoked his bubbling pipe, and quaffed 
his cup of Greek wine, he used to shut himself 
up in his room and gloat over hig gold. 

Such was the man Abdallah, and such his 
mode of life up to the morning when our story 
begins. Having a new scheme of gain on that 
morning, he rose earlier than usual, performed 
his customary ablations, and prepared to depart 
for the market-place. Before setting forth he 
allotted the day’s work to his servants and slaves, 
then he charged his daughter Zuleika not to leave 
the house during his absence; and finally, after 
he had made everybody as miserable as ke could, 
he departed, and the door was barred behind 
him. 
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It was still early in Cairo, and but few of the 
better class of citizens had yet risen. The 
streets were filled with the poorer sort, and the 
short turn that Abdallah took to the market- 
place led him among their dwellings. He had 
but little time for observation, so intent was he 
in hatching his schemes, but he could not help 
seeing the filth and misery which surrounded 
him. ‘The houses were in a ruinous and tumble- 
down condition; many of them without windows 
and doors, mere hovels, and their dwellers were 
in perfect keeping—lean, sallow and ragged. 

Few of the men were at home, for the day be- 
ing a festival promised abundant alms; but he 
saw the women in the miserable rooms, and 
troops of squalid children. One among the 
number arrested the sight of Abdallah, she was 
so mach like his own child, Zuleika. She was 
just her height, although her figure was frailer ; 
had the same black hair adorned with seguins; 
and the same lustrous large eyes and long eye- 
lashes. Zuleika, however, lacked the mingled 
mirth and melancholy of her counterfeit ; nor 
was she ever seen, like her, at the balcony un- 
veiled. The likeness puzzled Abdallah ; but he 
knew that Zuleika was safe at home, and his 
schemes came into his head again, so he passed 
on and forgot it. 

He had now reached a better portion of the 


city although he was still in the Beggars’ Quar- 


ter. He stopped in the Public Square, and 
gazed about him. His vision was bounded on 
all sides by the white walls of the city, and the 
fringe of palms overlooking it.. The heart of 
Abdallah was glad within him, he hardly knew 
why, and he went on his way with a lighter and 


firmer step. To say that he was depressed by | 


the Beggars’ Quarters, or that he pitied its un- 
fortunate dwellers, would show buat little knowl- 
edge of a nature like his. Still he felt.happy in 
leaving them behind him, and in comparing his 
condition with theirs. 

He drew near the market place in which his 
bazaars were held, when he was accosted by a 
beggar. 

Tam poor,” said the beggar ; “ it is two days 
now since I tasted food.” 

“What is that to me?’ inquired the merchant. 

“‘ Abdallah, the rich, 1am poor and hungry, 
and I demand alms from thee !’’ 

‘Abdallah started back amazed. He was not 
accustomed to demands, besides, he had never 
before been mimicked as he was hy the beggar; 
for the voice of the latter was an exact echo of 
his own. Nor did the imitation stop at his 
voice—form, gesture, gait, everything relating to 
Abdallah was reproduced with strange fidelity. 


It was as if he saw himself in a mirror, or stood 
beside himself in a dream. 

There was a difference, though, between the 
beggar’s garments and those of Abdallah. The 
merchant was dressed as became his station and 
wealth ; the beggar was clad in rags which failed 
to hide his leanness, and he supported himself 
on a long staff. His face was thin and ghastly, 
and his eyes that burned with an unnatural 
lustre, were deeply sunken in their sockets. He 
was like Abdallah, and yet unlike; looking not 
so much as Abdallah did, as Abdallah might, 
should he, by any chance, become a beggar. 

‘‘Abdallah, the miserly,” said the beggar, 
“ you are rolling in abundance, while I am starv- 
ing with want. Help me, or I die!” 

‘You are mistaken in thinking me rich,” said 
the covetous merchant. ‘True, I have the rep- 
utation of wealth, but everybody knows the un- 
certainty of a merchant’s business. To-day he 
is rich, to-morrow poor. But admitting that I 
am rich, my money ismy own. Jowcit entirely 
to my own exertions, and not to others. I can- 
not help you, so let me pass.” 

“Bat Iam dying,” persisted the beggar. 

“ Again, I say, what is that to me?” 

“Listen to me, Abdallah,” said the excited 
beggar, shaking his skinny fingers in the face of 
the merchant. “Listen to me, hard-hearted 
man. You refuse me, your fellow-man, bread, 
and you arrogate to yourself your good fortune. 
These are deadly sins, and must be atoned for. 
God gave you prosperity. He can give you ad- 
versity as well. And he does—from this hour 
there is a spell upon you.” | 

The merchant turned away in wrath, and was 
about to smite the beggar, when he saw the cap- 
tain of the sultan’s guard approaching in the dis- 
tance. .In spite of bimself he shuddered and 
turned pale. 

“ The curse is beginning to work, Abdalleh,”’ 
said the beggar, tatintingly; but Abdallah was 
too much troubled to hear him. He ran over in 
his mind all his late business transactions, to see 
how far the worst had infringed the law; won- 
dered which of his many agents was most likely 
to betray him, and whether, if the worst came to 
the worst, he could manage to escape with life. 

“ Perhaps I may escape even now,” said he, 
to himself. But no, the guard was too close. 


| Besides,” he reasoned,“ it I attempt flight, it will 


seem to confirm suspicion.” But he could not 


| have flown had he tried, for his feet were rooted 
| to the ground. 


He was a grim-looking fellow, the captain ‘of 


| the guard, and his manner of arresting Abdallah 


was not calculated to set the latter at ease. He 
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drew his long sword with one hand, and clutched 
the merchant by the wrist with the other, while 
the soldiers sprang upon him from the opposite 
side, and pinioned his. arms, kehind him. He 
was then marched off in the direction of the 
sultan’s palace. As might have been expected, 
his arrest drew together acrowd. First and fore- 
most came the rabble from the Beggars’ Quar- 
ters; children who broke off their plays to revile 
him, women who ran to see if it was their lovers 
or husbands; and numbers of the beggar men 
whom the news had ajready reached. 

Among others was the girl who looked so 
much like Zuleika now. She had lustrous eyes, 
long lashes and dark hair, a(florned with seguins, 
but her fate was haggard with sensuality and dis- 
torted with indecent mirth. She was no more 
like Zuleika—the pure and beantiful Zuleika— 
than a wandering comet is like the moon, the 
silver Eden of night. | 

“This is marvellous, this change,’ thought 
Abdallah ; and the beggar coming into his mind 
he turned his head to see if the beggar was 
changed also; and lo, he had vanished. 

The guard and their prisoner had now reached 
the sultan’s palace. It was a holiday in Cairo, 
and the square was filled with soldiers. The 
gates were thrown open, and the sultan came 
forth to judgment. The commander of the 
faithful was mounted on a superb Arab barb, 
whose neck arched prondly, and whose step dis- 
dained the earth. His tarban was covered -with 
jewels, and it shone like a,constellation under his 
gaudy plume. His caftan was green, the sacred 
color, but his sash was deep red. It was an om- 
inous color with the commander of the fuaithfal, 
for it generally betokened the shedding of blaod. 
So his court approached him with terror, kissing 
his robe and feet, and: even the ground before 
him. “Long live the shereef!. May Allah pro- 
long his days 1” 

Casting his eyes over the prostrate crowd, the 
‘Commander of the Faithful saw Abdallah kneel- 
ing in the custody of the captain of the guard. 
He summoned the letter, and as he drew near, 
dragging the helpless culprit, beckoned to the 
executioners. Behold Abdallah between them 
in front of the syltan ! | 

*¢ We have heard, of this man,” said the Com- 
mander of the Faithful. “Does any one here 
know him? It is gaid that he is rich, very rich. 


It is also said that his mches are ill-gotten. If | 


he has wronged any here, even a slave, let the 
wronged man step forth and accuse him. By 
the beard of my father, he shall have justice !” 
The words of the sultan passed from mouth to 
mouth till they reached the ears of a merchant 


it turns out to be a. bitof glass. 
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who was passing the palace. Emboldened by 
the sultan’s permiesion, he accused Abdallah ; _ 

“ Commander of the Faithful, the marchant 
Abdallah owes me five purses of gold, which he 
refuses to nay. Hecame to me one day, accom, 
panied by a strange merchant, who he said was 
his friend, and who wished to purchase sandal, 
wood and gums. I sold him five purses warth, 
Abdallah agreeing to pay for the same in cage 
his friend did not. Twelve moons have passed 
since then, and I have not seen the merchant, 
neither will Abdallah pay the debt.” 

“ Your case is hard,’’ said the sultan, “ but -we 
cannot help you. The law will do you justice if 
you prove your claims. We give you a purse of 
gold that you may prosecute it freely.” 

The next accuser was one of the mamelukes, 
“Commander of the Faithful, this shopkeeper 
lately sold me a sword for a true Damascus 
blade. I paid him his price without higgling, 
and went forth to battle with the enemies of the 
prophet. A boy whom I could have slain with 
the wind of a good scimetar, engaged me, and 
snapping my sword, gave me this ugly gash on 
the cheek. I have no sword now. Here is the 
hilt of my famous Damascus blade,” and he 
threw it at the feet of the sultan’s barb, “give 
me another, master, and I will punish the lying 
shopkeeper.” 

“You are a brave fellow, mameluke,” said the 
sultan, unbuckling his own sword, and handing 
it to the soldier; “wear this and smite the 


Giaours. Leave the shopkeeper to us.” 


The soldier fell back in the ranks, and the 
sultan made a sign to the slave with the how- 
string, who seized Abdallah and prepared to 
strangle him. 

The next accuser was one of the desert sheikha, 
“ Seven years ago,” he said, “‘ there was a faming 
among my people. The tidings reached Cairo, 
and thig dog sent his agents among us, loaded 
with corn, not to relieve us of our wants, but to 
rob ys of our flocks and herds. He built gran, 
aries in our midst, and tortured us with the sight 


‘ of food which we were not rich enough to byy. 


We implored the assistance of other merchants, 


and many attempted to help us, but ho drova 
‘them all from the field, some by bribery, and 


some by underselling, till, at last no one would 
venture against him. The souls of our dead cry, 
for justice, justice on the corn-selling dog!” 
“We, too, have a cause of complaint,” said 
the Commander of the Faithful, after a dozen or 
two had finished accusing Abdallah. ‘This 
jewel,” and he plucked one from his turban, “ was 
sold us by the merchant fora pure diamond, and 
We gave him a 
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thousand purses for what is not worth a piastre. 
To punish him for this chest, we confiscate his 


estates for the prophet’s treasury, and we seize 


his daughter for the imperial harem. As for the 
wretch himself, he shall become a sldve. We 
give him to your tribe,” said the sultan, turning 
to the desert sheikh. ‘It is just that he should 
suffer even as he has made others. The dog is 
no longer Abdallah the merchant, but Abdallah 
the slave. God is great!’ 

“Long life to the shereef ! May God prolong 
his days!’ 

‘The sultan shook the reins of his barb, and 
rode down the square, accompanied by his ba- 
shaws and sheikhs. The mamelukes and black 
troops remained together with Abdallah and the 
executioner. There was no danger now in in- 
sulting him, and they made the most of the 
opportunity. The mamelukes began by robbing 
him of everything valuable. One snatched his 


turban, another his sash, a third his jewel-hilted 


_ dagger, and a fourth the purse which he vainly 
endeavored to conceal; therest, meanwhile, rode 
around him and pricked him with the points of 
their long spears. He was then handed over to 
the soldiers, and buffeted about till his bones 
ached. When the sheikh returned for his slave, 
he found him in a sorry plight, for he was cov- 
ered with blood and bruises, and his garments 
were torn to tatters. Could his counterfeit, and 
second self, the beggar, have seen him then, even 
he must have pitied him, he was so ragged and 
forlorn. 

It pleased the sheikh to ride through Cairo 
before he departed for the desert, and the whim 
seized him to make Abdallah lead his camel. The 
slave walked before his master, sullen and slow, 
the string of thea camel slack in his hand, and 
his eyes fixed on the ground. Turn which way he 
would, he was blasted with the sight of human 
faces. Men of all ranks and conditions rejoiced 
at the sight of his abasement Children climbed 
up arches and gateways to get a glimpse of him; 
citizens pointed him out to strangers, and veiled 
women peered at him from latticed balconies. 
Many of his debtors were present, and merry 
enough they were, too. It was not every day 
that they could pay their debts so easily ! 

After travelling the principal streets of the city, 
passing squares, markets and bazaars, the 
sheikh halted to make way for a procession. 
First came a file of soldiers, laden with swords 
and daggers, and armfuls of sashes and shawls ; 
then a row of black slaves, each with a jar of gold 
or jewels on his head; and lastly, the head 
eunuch, leading a veiled girl, who trembled under 
her veil! The heart of the slave sank within 
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him. It was the spoil of his own bazaars 
which the sultan had just seized, and his own 
child Zuleika, on her way to the royal harem ! 
A mist swam before the eyes of the wretched 
man; he staggered a step, and fell senseless in 
the dust. 

When he came to himself, he was travelling 
with the caravan, for the tribe whose slave he 
had become, were journeying back to the desert. 
The sheikh was at their head, and Abdallah led 
his camel over the sand. 

An ocean of yellow sand stretched away on all 
sides, till it reached the edge of the horizon. 
Not a tree or a plant was to be seen anywhere, 
not even a blade of grass. The road was fre- 
quently strewn with bones, the skéletons of men 
and camels, some of whom were overwhelmed by 
whirling clouds of sand, while others must have 
perished from starvation. 

One skeleton in particularimpressed Abdallah, 
and made him thoughtful for a long time. It 
lay in advance of the multitude, and beside «it 
was a broken water cruse. He pick up a frag- 
ment of the vessel, and saw its owner’s name 
engraved under the nami of the potter. The 
dead man was one of his own agents, a trusty 
Egyptian, who started ona long journey for him 
and never returned. “He met his fate in the 
desert,”’ thought Abdallah; “he was starved to 
death that I might increase my gains. I remem- 
ber now that his wife told me this, bat I feigned 
to think it false, and refused her a single piastre. 
I am punished now, for I am in the desert my- 
self. Allah forbid that his fate should be mine !”’ 

He cast his eyes over the sea of rolling sand, 
and sighed aloud. Up to this time, and it was 
now the second day of his journey, he had made 
no complaint ; but now his limbs began to fail 
him from excessive weakness. The hot sand 
burned his tender feet, the waste of flint into 
which the caravan had come, cut him to the very 
bone, and his steps were marked with blood. 

In the afternoon the caravan halted at a well 
and pitched their tents for the night. The valley 


was a mere gully, the bed of some ancient 


river, and the well a pit of brackish water. A 
stunted palm rustled in the burning air, and a 


few brave tufts of grass disputed the supremacy 


of the place. It was a dreary sand, but it seemed 
a garden to the weary Abdallah. 

The camels were fed and tethered for the 
night; the sheikh and his sons sat cross-legged 
in the tent, and related marvellous tales; the 
slaves huddled together and sang strange songs 
to wild tunes and tongues; but Abdallah stood 
alone in the shade of the palm. His first impulse 
was flight, but a glance at his swollen feet con- 
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vinced him of its utter folly. Had he needed 
anything else to deter him, he could have found 
it in the hyena tracks which surrounded the 
valley. 

He threw himself under the stunted palm and 
strove to forget the change in his fortunes. He 
was no longer Abdallah the slave, nor Abdallah 
the merchant, bat Abdallah the man—a man 
alone with Nature. 

The stars were out by thousands, sparkling in 
the deep blae sky, and the moon lifted her head 
above the rim of the desert. The first news 
that Abdallah had of her presence, was a long 
ray of light which she shot fall in his eyes. He 
turned his head aside, and it glinted on the sur- 
face of the well. A second followed it, and dis- 
covered what the dusk had for some time con- 
cealed, the dark faces of the slaves as they sang 
their wild songs. Then Abdallah saw the white 
tent of the sheikh, and the group of tethered 
camels, and then the stretch of desert beyond. 

There was something in the moonlight that 
made everything it shone upon beautiful, even the 
stern old sheikh who came to the door of his 
tent to watch the slaves. It softened the heart 
of Abdallah, and filled him with tender and 
dreamy thoughts. Iie remembered how often he 
had seen it shining on the mosques and domes of 
Cairo, and how it flooded the walls of his gar- 
den, and skipped from the walls of his beloved 
kiosk. Then his fancy wandered, as a moon- 
light fancy will, to the ruinous old houses, and 
he saw the Beggars’ Quarter as it was on the 
previous morning. The houses were old still, 
with walls and stories leaning to a fall, yet their 
decay seemed in some degree repaired, for the 
chinks and door-windows were closed, he knew 
not how, while the windows were curtained with 
white. 

“If the moonlight does so much for the beg- 
gars’ houses,” thought Abdallah, “what might 
‘not human kindness do for the beggars?” It 
was @ manly thought, and it ennobled him while 
it grieved him. He pondered over his past life, 
his narrow selfishness and blindness, and giving 
himeelf up to the influences around, was initiated 
into the mysteries of Nature. And the first 
thing that the universal mother taught him was, 
that nothing exists for itself alone. He saw, in 
thought, the moon and stars shining upon the 
earth, and the earth baring her brow to receive 
their light, give her own in return. The land 
gradually crumbled to the sea on one side of the 
world, while the sea as gradually withdrew its 
waters from the land on the other. The clouds 
covered the mountains with snow, the snow 
melted and formed rivers, the rivers with mist 
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fed the clouds, and the clouds turned into snow 
and again covered the mountains. The dew crept 
into the heart. of the flowers, and the flowers 
breathed their fragrance to the falling dew. In- 
numerable were the examples of Nature, that it 
is necessary to give as well as to receive. Yes, 
and even to give when there is no hope of re- 
ceiving in return. ‘‘The desert, for instance,” 
thought Abdallah, “what can the sun hope to 
gain by shining on its rocks and billows of sand ? 
For leagues there is no living thing save now and 
then a scorpion, or a straggling blade of grass. 
Yet the sun shines as generously there as in the 
gardens of Cashmere, and the stars and the 
queenly moon brighten the solitude with their 
smiles. And the great God of the heavens, the 
infinite and everlasting Allah, who made and over- 
looks the worlds, of what avail to him are the 
prayers and the lives of the holiest even? Yet 
the hands of the great Father are always stretched 
out with blessings and bounties, and his ears are 
always open to the cries of his children. I have 
not performed my part,” said Abdallah, sadly, 
“as God and Nature perform theirs; but from 
this hour I will amend my life. Ihave not fullen 
in vain, since I have learned to fulfil my duty. 
God is great!” 

He rose from his seat beside the palm and 
walked to the edge of the valley, where he saw a 
stunted colocynth growing alone in the sand. 
Curiosity impelled him to view it closer, and he 
hastened to it, though it grew in the midst of the 
hyena tracks. Srooping on his hands and knees, 
he brushed the sand from it and found it was dy- 
ing from want of moisture. Its leaves were 
shrivelled with the heat, and the poor melon 
which it strove to shelter was fairly wilted on the 
stem, It was a worthless plant at best ; so bitter 
that no animal could eat it; but its forlorn con- 
dition touched the heart of Abdallah, and retrac- 
ing his steps to the well he proceeded to water it, 
using for the purpose a fragment of the broken 
vessel he had found in the desert. This done, he 
crept among the camels, and was soon fast - 
asleep. 

The caravan rose at dawn, and resumed their 
march. The first good deed Abdallah did repaid 
him well, for the colocynth was green and fresh. 
It waved its leaves to him at parting, and the 
shine of its yellow melon was brighter than gold. 

About noon they were startled by a mirage. 
It was the first Abdallah had ever seen, and he 
greatly marvelled thereat. It grew up from the 
sand suddenly, and assumed the shape of a band 
of roving Bedouins, a tribe of desert robbers, 
mounted on flying stallions, and armed with long 
spears, which they brandished furiously. 
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Then it became the house of Abdallah, a per- 
fect picture of his lost mansion in Cairo. Like 
that its walls were striped with red; its balconies 
shaded the street; the fountain played in its 
kiosk, and a mock Zuleika walked in the shade 
of its unreal trees. 

Its third change was into the Beggars’ Quarter, 
which seemed more wretched, even if that were 
possible, than when Abdallah saw it last. Some 
of the houses had fairly tumbled down, and the 
squalid wretches had multiplied in every room. 
Parents had strangled their children, and were 
weeping for ‘nem; children had grown up, and 
were beating their parents; and the girl with 
seguins in her hair—she was stone-dead in the 
street. 

Then the mirage surrounded Abdallah, and be- 
came the very square in which he was stopped 
by the beggar. Hestared down the long streets, 
and saw the white walls of the city, and the fringe 
of palm trees overlooking it. Gardens and 
grain fields barred the north; on the south and 
west came the Nile, alive with glowing sails. 
The surrounding hills were flooded with light, 
and the mosques and minarets blazed with rosy 
flames. It was too like Cairo not to be Cairo it- 
self. Abdallah rubbed his eyes like one awaking 
from a dream, and found to his great joy that he 
had not stirred from the square. The beggar 
still stood before him, holding out his hands for 
alms, and in the distance was the sultan’s guard ! 
Hardly a moment had elapsed, and yet Abdal- 
lah had passed through so many changes of 
fortune. It was like the prophet living in the 
seventh heaven seventy thousand years while a 
drop of water was falling from his pitcher to the 
ground. 

‘¢T have not dreamed in.vain,’’ said the thank- 
fal and humbled merchant, “ for I have learned 
to perform my duty. Here, my brother, is alms 
for thee.” And he gave the beggar a pieco of 
gold. ‘ Depart in peace, and be happy. For 
me, I will go and pray. God is great! By the 
grace of God Iam Abdallah the merchant, and 


not Abdallah the slave !’’ 

‘ en 
FILIAL REVERENCE OF THE TURKS. 
A beautiful feature in the character of the 
Turks, is their reverence and respect for the au- 
thor of their being. Their wives’ advice and 
reprimand is unheeded: their words are bosh— 
nothing; but their mother is an oracle; she is 
consulicd, confided in, listened to with respect 
and deference, honored to her latest hour, and 
remembered with affection and regret beyond 
the grave. ‘My wives die, and | can replace 
them,” says the Osmanli; “my childrep perish, 
and others may be born to me; but who shall 
restore to me the mothes who has passed away, 
and who is seen no mors ?” 


THE MERCHANT'S DREAM. 


WHAT A VOLCANO CAN DO. 


Cotopaxi, in 1738, threw its fiery rockets 
38000 feet. above its crater, while in 1744 the blaz- 
ing mass, struggling for an outlet, roared so that 
its awful voice was heard a distance of more than 
600 miles. In 1797 the crater of Tunguragaua, 
one of the great peaks of the Andes, fiung out 
torrents of mud, which dammed up rivers, opened 
new lakes, and in valleys of a thousand feet 
wide made deposits of 600 feet deep. The 
stream from Vesuvius, which in 1737 passed 
through Torre del Greco, contained 33,600,060 
cubic feet of solid matter; and in 1794, when 
Torre del Greco was destroyed a second time, 
the mass of lava amounted to 45,000,000 cubic 
feet. In 1679, Attna poured forth a flood which 
covered eighty-four square miles of surface, and 
measured nearly 100,(00,000 cubic feet. On 
this occasion the sand and scoris formed the 
Monte Rossi, near Nicolisi, a cone two miles in 
circumference, and 4000 feet high. The stream 
thrown out by Autna in 1810 was in motion at 
the rate of a yard per day for nine months after 
the eruption; and it is on record that the lavas 
of the same mountain, after a terrible eruption, 
were not thoroughly cooled and consolidated ten 
years after the event. In the eruption of Vesu- 
vius, A. D. 79, the scoris: and ashes vomited 
forth far exceeded the entire bulk of the moun- 
tain, while in 1660 Astna disyorged more than 
twenty times its own mass. Vesuvius has 
thrown its ashes as far as Constantinople, Syria, 
and Egypt; it hurled stones eight pounds in 
weight to Pompeii, a distance of six miles, while 
similar masses were tossed up 2000 feet above its 
summit. Cotopaxi has projected a block of 
109 cubic yards in volume a distance of nine 
miles and Sumbawa, in 1815, during the most 
terrible eruption on record, sent its ashes as far 
as Java, a distance of 300 miles of surface, and 
out of a population of 12,000 souls only twenty 
escaped.—London Journal. 
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FEMALE COURTSHIP IN ROME. 


The women of Rome know nothing of those 
restraints which delicacy, modesty and virtue im- 
pose upon the sex in northern Europe. A Ro- 
man lady who takes a liking to a foreigner, does 
not cast her eyes down when be looks at her, but 
fixes them upon him long and with evident 
pleasure; nay, she gazes at him alone whenever 


she meets him in company, at church, at the 


theatre, orin her walks. Sho will say, without 
ceremony, to a friend of the young man’s, 
“Tell that gentleman I like him.” If the man 
of her choice feels the like sentiment, and asks, 
‘‘ Are you fond of me?” she replies with the ut- 
most frankness, ‘ Yes, dear.” The happy 
medium between American and Roman court- 
ship appears to us the best. We hate excessivo 
coyness, but do not like too much familiarity. 
What Maryatt—bis opinion we have published— 
has said of American women in regard to 
mock modesty is too true.— Tourist’s Letter. 


DEATH IN YOUTH. 


My brother’s dead! He was a man to seize 

The eagle Greatners in its Hight, and wear 

Its feather in bis cusque. He’s deud—he died 

Yuung, as the great will die, as summer dies, 

By drought and ite own fevers burned to death. 
Barry CORNWALL. 


